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We would like to thank all of the contributors who participated initially in the special collo- 
quium held at the Second Language Research Forum at Michigan State University in the fall of 
2019, and who subsequently contributed to the collection of papers in this summer 2021 issue 
of Foreign Language Annals. We would especially like to thank Stephen Krashen for his pio- 
neering work that has allowed us to have a retrospective such as this one. It is testament to the 
robust nature of a discipline that it can sit back periodically and reflect on research accumu- 
lated over decades to see to what extent ideas have changed, or remained, essentially, intact. 

We begin our remarks by noting the following: that in none of the responses are the points 
made in our lead paper refuted in any significant way. That is, our updates to three of Krashen's 
influential hypotheses are not challenged, and we take this to be indicative of the move from 
“hypotheses to fact.” The fundamental role of input, the acquisition/learning distinction (now 
the explicit/implicit distinction), and ordered development are no longer seen as “good ideas” 
but instead are irrefutable observations about second language acquisition. What is more, as we 
see it, what some of the responses attempt to do is use particular frameworks to account for the 
observations. We are heartened by this and believe that the field owes more to Krashen’s initial 
hypotheses than it tends to acknowledge (cf. Jegerski, this issue, who does offer such an 
acknowledgment). In the rest of this response, we will address some of the points made in the 
various contributions. As we move along through the commentaries, we will suggest im- 
plications for the classroom where they are relevant. 

Wulff offers a perspective from usage-based approaches and identifies two assumptions: (1) 
that the primary impetus of language acquisition is the learner's exposure to usage events; and 
(2) that the cognitive mechanisms that learners employ are domain-general, not exclusive to 
language acquisition. Our updated formulation of Krashen's ideas agrees with the first, but 
disagrees with the second. Following Krashen’'s original idea, which was aligned with 
Chomsky's theory of language acquisition as a special human faculty, we see language ac- 
quisition as distinct from other kinds of learning or skill building (i.e., there is something 
special about language). As stated above, we agree on the fact that communicatively embedded 
comprehensible input plays a fundamental role in building a representation of language in 
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ones head. Different approaches may agree on the facts, but disagree on an explanation for 
those facts. 

Wulff also states that Krashen sees a fundamental difference between first and second 
language acquisition because he sees explicit learning as only available to nonchild L2 learners, 
not to L1 learners. The observation that explicit learning is available to certain L2 learners does 
not, however, make it fundamental to acquisition—explicit learning is not part of acquisition. 
We see language acquisition (first or second) as consisting of the same processes and requiring 
the same data; which is, essentially, Krashen’'s original claim. As VanPatten, Smith, et al. (2020) 
have argued, “...at their core (i.e., when it comes to internal linguistic aspects of language 
acquisition) L1 and L2 acquisition are fundamentally similar” (p. 194). 

Thus, we believe a clearer formulation of Wulffs argument would be that usage-based 
approaches and our update of Krashen’'s perspective both view L1 and L2 acquisition as con- 
sisting of fundamentally similar internal processes. Where they differ is that usage-based ap- 
proaches do not see language acquisition as part of a special language-related faculty, but rather 
as part of a domain-general learning. Interestingly, pedagogical implications from this per- 
spective dovetail with those we have made; namely, that classrooms can and should be input 
rich, that this input should be embedded in communicative events, and that through com- 
munication the input is made maximally comprehensible to learners. In addition, the roles of 
explicit teaching and learning are also minimized from this perspective, such that curricula 
need not be structured around grammar points and vocabulary groups, for example. What 
Wulffs perspective reminds us of is the importance of frequency in the input, and that, re- 
gardless of one's theoretical position, repeated exposure to something in the input in various 
communicative events fosters acquisition in significant ways. 

Loewen, taking the cognitive-interactionist approach to instructed second language ac- 
quisition, agrees with our proposal that mental representation of language is built up through 
implicit processes as learners attempt to comprehend messages directed to them in the lan- 
guage. But whereas we align with Krashen as seeing informational context (e.g., world 
knowledge and extralinguistic information) as tools that help us understand input when it is 
not already 100% comprehensible, Loewen sees interaction with other speakers as key. How- 
ever, he then makes a leap from interaction to corrective feedback. Much of this line of research 
focuses on didactic, purely form-based feedback—but the fact that many papers have been 
written about this does not mean that it plays a large role in language acquisition. Although 
there is published research touting some kind of role for corrective feedback, the problems with 
such studies have been duly noted by others and we briefly state them here. One issue is that 
the research is laboratory based and focused on a single rule or structure—inviting the use of 
explicit learning rather than acquisition. Another issue is that the research tends to rely on 
methods and constructs that cannot connect feedback to acquisition of an implicit re- 
presentation for language. Specifically, too much of the research relies on such things as 
“uptake” (when learners simply repeat something they hear in the feedback with no indication 
that this is affecting acquisition) or experimental measurements that are biased toward explicit 
learning and knowledge. Indeed, outside of such laboratory studies, little support is found for 
any significant role of corrective feedback in L2 acquisition (e.g., Brock et al., 1986). Inter- 
estingly, in real-life conversations, L2 learners seldom get corrective feedback comparable to 
what they receive in classrooms or in laboratory studies, suggesting that as a research issue, 
feedback may be an artifact of traditional teaching concerns. 

Additionally, Loewen points out that the cognitive-interactionist approach argues for a 
facilitative role for output in promoting acquisition. To be clear, we view output as the result of 
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acquisition, not its cause. The only way we can envision output being facilitative is that when 
learners engage in conversations, they may get better communicatively embedded input (due to 
negotiation of meaning when there is a perceived or real problem in comprehension/inter- 
pretation of meaning) and more of it. Finally, Loewen claims that explicit instruction “appears 
to enable learners to develop knowledge that they can use for communication,” but does not 
give evidence for this outside of the classic meta-analyses of implicit versus explicit treatments 
(Norris & Ortega, 2000; Spada & Tomita, 2010). Of course, there has been substantial critical 
scrutiny of those analyses, as well as scrutiny regarding the leap that some scholars make in 
using them to justify explicit learning (e.g., Doughty, 2003; Truscott, 2004; VanPatten, Smith, 
et al., 2020). Aligning with the implications for instruction we have noted in our lead paper, one 
of the suggestions for classrooms from this perspective is what we described as talking with 
versus talking at students. The more students are involved somehow in the co-construction of 
meaning the teacher is making or they are making together, the better. That is, in a sense, what 
interaction means for classrooms. 

We would also like to point out that input embedded in interaction (i.e., real-time con- 
versation or chatting) is not the only kind of input that learners get, especially classroom 
learners. They may get noninteractive input from websites, telecasts, readings, instructors, and 
other sources. We would like to make clear our position: that all (largely comprehensible) input 
is beneficial, not just that embedded in interaction, as long as the primary intent of the learner 
is to interpret meaning (i.e., comprehend something). 

Jegerskis paper presents two justifications for the research methodologies used in language 
processing research—specifically, eye-tracking and self-paced reading. She traces these justi- 
fications to components of Monitor Theory. The first justification for using online (real-time) 
measures to study processing is that these measures are less susceptible to the use of explicit 
knowledge than offline (untimed) measures. When under time pressure, learners do not have 
time to access and apply their explicitly-learned knowledge. This agrees with not only drawing 
a distinction between learning and acquisition but also with the greater emphasis accorded to 
acquisition in its central contribution to language development. In other words, of interest is 
implicit language processing and not explicit language processing. 

The second justification for using real-time measures is that because the comprehension of 
input is critical for acquisition, we should study it moment-by-moment as it proceeds. However, 
as Jegerski points out, research using online measures for the purpose of understanding the 
link between language processing (during comprehension) and acquisition has been limited to 
date. Indeed, the bulk of L2 processing research has centered on how mental representation is 
deployed during comprehension, as in the case of ambiguity resolution. What is needed, then, 
is research on how mental representation develops as a result of processing. 

Morgan-Short outlines four studies that provided learners with exposure to meaningful 
input, concluding that their results are largely consistent with our update of the input hy- 
pothesis: the principal data for the acquisition of language is found in the communicatively 
embedded comprehensible input that learners receive. She then reviews studies that either re- 
quire output or include metalinguistic explanation. Participants required to produce output 
showed fuller neural processing of language. This finding does not directly contradict the idea 
that Comprehension precedes production in the acquisition process. As Morgan-Short states, it is 
difficult to compare input + output to input only studies in this paradigm because the amount 
of exposure is different. What is more, such studies introduce absolute beginners to artificial 
languages and may reflect how learners try to impose explicit learning onto any laboratory 
condition in the early stages of acquisition because that has been their classroom experience 
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with languages. The question remains whether, after the beginning stages, such effects for 
output remain. 

Regarding the acquisition/learning or implicit/explicit learning distinction, Morgan-Short 
points out that specific brainwaves (the N400, (L)AN, and P600), cannot be mapped directly 
onto constructs such as learning and acquisition. The idea that we could peer into the brain to 
directly see what kind of process was taking place was an early goal of neurolinguistic research, 
but because of individual differences (e.g., Tanner et al., 2014) as well as the fact that brain- 
waves are usually measured after acquisition rather than during exposure to a new language, 
this has proved problematic. 

In a different kind of response, Krashen discusses problems with the academic publishing 
system. He begins with a (valid) criticism that we focused on a single formulation of his ideas 
(Krashen, 1982) without referring to subsequent work. We did this because the formulation in 
Principles and Practice is well-known in the field (cited over 20,000 times) and explicitly lays 
out the assumptions and implications of Monitor Theory. Krashen's subsequent 473 papers are 
less well-known and less cited than Principles and Practice, particularly as his focus shifted 
more to bilingual education, free voluntary reading, and literacy. His more recent work has not 
been followed fully in second language acquisition research circles. We believe this is not 
because his articles are too long, difficult to read, or expensive, but rather because of the 
rejection of Monitor Theory we detail in our paper. That is, once a theory falls out of favor both 
by researchers and practitioners, subsequent work may tend to get ignored. 

Regardless of the merits focusing on systemic problems in academic publishing, we would 
prefer to engage with the L2-specific ideas at hand: that the essential ideas of Krashen’'s early 
work have survived and form the basis for most of current L2 research, whether scholars realize 
it or not. In fact, we might even underscore an equally problematic problem with scholarship: 
how the past is disregarded in favor of “what is current.” We take just one example: ordered 
development. Many in the field of instructed L2 acquisition who claim that explicit teaching 
and learning “make a difference,” have ignored the basic research that shows that ordered 
development is unaffected by acquisition (see, e.g., VanPatten, 2017, 2020). This situation needs 
to be reconciled, which can only happen if current researchers dig into the past and ac- 
knowledge earlier research. Indeed, there is a push among journals to ensure that “the latest 
publications” are cited in a study. This has the potential to create a generation of scholars not 
versed in the foundations of their own discipline. 

As a final comment, we point out that part of the problem in understanding Krashen's ideas 
as well as our update lies in articulating the nature of language. We continue to see undefined 
terms such as “grammar” and “vocabulary” not only in the responses in this issue but also in 
the field more generally. We argue that a definition of language—not the operational defini- 
tions of such terms as explicit knowledge and implicit knowledge—is crucial to understanding 
why implicit learning and knowledge make up the bulk of language acquisition and language 
performance. Explicit knowledge of language and underlying mental representation, as we 
conceptualize them, are qualitatively different things, not distinguishable based on the 
awareness alone. For example, any explicit knowledge about how to make sentences negative 
will not resemble the abstract, complex way that negation works within syntactic structure in 
underlying mental representation. Any explicit knowledge about adverbs not appearing be- 
tween verbs and objects in English (e.g., Karen rarely reads romance novels/*Karen reads rarely 
romance novels) will not resemble the underlying representation that prohibits such structures. 
(For some discussion, see VanPatten, 2019.) 
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Thus, for us it makes little sense to talk about explicit instruction; one cannot instruct what 
is contained in mental representation because the latter bears no resemblance to any kind of 
explicit rule or knowledge. The vagueness of terms like “grammar” is what continues to get us 
in trouble as we discuss language acquisition, language teaching, and distinctions such as 
acquisition/learning and even explicit/implicit knowledge. The same holds true for terms such 
as “linguistic forms” and “drawing attention” to them. Just what do these terms mean? And 
how do they relate to some of the issues that continue to surface in discussions on L2 acqui- 
sition, namely, the nature of language and how it evolves over time in someone's head (e.g., 
ordered development)? 

We conclude by acknowledging the foundational work of Stephen Krashen. While he may 
lament that subsequent work is not as well known or cited, any L2 scholar worth their salt 
understands that basic ideas about L2 acquisition today are traceable to his pioneering work 
that began in the 1970s. We hope that our update sheds light on this matter. We encourage 
present and future scholars to engage not just what is en vogue as they develop their careers, but 
also with the roots of their discipline. This will make them better able to contextualize why they 
research what they research and why they argue what they argue. 
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